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FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

CHILDREN’S  AID  SOCIETY. 


This  Association — the  Children’s  Aid  Society — has  sprung  from 
the  increasing  sense  among  our  citizens  of  the  evils  of  the  city. 
Thirty  years  ago,  the  proposal  of  an  important  organization,  which 
should  devote  itself  entirely  to  the  class  of  vagrant,  homeless  and 
criminal  children  in  New  York,  would  have  seemed  absurd.  There 
were  vile  streets,  and  destitute  and  abandoned  people  ; but  the  city 
was  young  and  thriving.  Wealth  and  Christian  enterprise  had  centered 
here  ; and  the  scum  of  poverty,  it  was  thought,  would  soon  be  floated 
off  through  the  thousand  channels  of  livelihood  over  the  whole  country 
No  one  would  have  believed  that  in  less  than  half  a century,  a London 
St.  Giles  or  Spitalfields  would  have  grown  up  in  New  YY>rk.  In 
human  probability,  it  must  be  long  before  those  hideous  and  unnatural 
condition  of  the  European  cities- — the  result  of  ages  of  ignorance  and 
inequality  and  over-crowded  population — could  be  realized  here. 

In  these  considerations,  one  element  was  forgotten.  During  the 
last  twenty  years,  a tide  of  population  has  been  setting  towards  these 
shores,  to  which  there  is  no  movement  parallel  in  history.  During 
the  year  1852  alone,  300,992  alien  passengers  have  landed  in  New 
Y”ork,  or  nearly  at  the  rate  of  one  thousand  a day,  for  every  week  day. 
Of  these  118,131  were  from  Ireland,  and  118,611  from  Germany.  A 
portion  of  this  immigration  has  been  good — sober,  hard-working 
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people,  who  have  spread  over  the  country  and  become  mingled  with 
our  population.  Another  part  has  been  bad,  almost  the  worst — the 
off-scouring  of  the  poorest  districts  and  the  most  degraded  cities  of  the 
Old  World.  The  pauperism  and  poverty  of  England  and  Ireland  has 
been  drained  into  New  York.  If  this  could  have  spread  over  our 
land,  to  be  influenced  by  the  new  circumstances,  the  effect  would  not 
have  been  so  bad.  But  in  the  main,  it  has  settled  and  stagnated  in 
the  city.  The  poor  immigrants  could  not  afford  to  go  to  the  West, 
or  with  the  natural  caution  of  ignorance,  they  dreaded  to  go.  Our 
poorest  streets  began  to  be  tilled  up  with  a thriftless,  beggared,  disso- 
lute population.  As  is  always  the  case  in  such  circumstances,  vice 
and  laziness  stimulated  each  other.  The  poor  and  idle  of  a street 
grew  worse  for  having  poor  and  idle  neighbors.  The  respectable  and 
industrious  moved  out  of  certain  quarters  ; and  such  places  as  the 
Five  Points  began  to  be  known.  Streets  once  inhabited  by  the  best 
of  people,  as  Lower  Pearl,  and  Cherry,  and  Dover  streets,  were  aban- 
doned, and  have  since  been  held  mostly  by  lodging-houses  of  the  poor 
est  immigrants. 

The  children  of  this  class,  naturally,  have  grown  up  under  the  con- 
centrated influences  of  the  poverty  and  vice  around  them.  Many  of 
our  citizens  were  aware  of  the  increasing  number  of  these  children, 
but  no  one  realized  the  full  extent  of  the  evil  until  the  Report  of  Cap- 
tain Matsell,  Chief  of  Police,  in  1848 — 1849.  By  this  Report,  it 
appeared  that  the  whole  number  of  vagrant  children  in  the  City,  was 
nearly  10,000  ; and  that  in  eleven  Wards,  2,955  children  were  en- 
gaged in  thieving,  of  whom  two-thirds  were  girls  between  the  ages  of 
8 and  16. 

In  1852,  the  Grand  Jury  reported  : “ Of  the  higher  grades  of 
felony,  four-fifths  of  the  complaints  examined  have  been  against 
minors,  and  two-thirds  of  all  the  complaints  acted  on  during  the  term, 
have  been  against  persons  between  the  ages  of  19  and  21.”  The 
Warden  of  the  City  Prison  says  in  his  Report  for  the  same  year, — 
“ The  astounding  fact  that  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  entire  number 
committed  to  this  Prison,  and  that  nearly  one-half  of  those  charged 
with  petty  offences  against  persons  and  property  had  not  attained  the 
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age  of  21  y.ears,  calls  loudly  for  the  adoption  of  some  measures  which 
shall  stay  the  progress  of  these  cadets  of  crime.” 

The  Schedule  for  the  City  Prison  of  the  same  year  shows  out  of 
16,000  criminals,  4,000  under  21  years,  and  800  between  9 and  15 
years.  Of  the  2,400  thieves,  1100  are  under  21  and  100  under  15. 
Since  that  time  the  number  has  increased.  In  the  Eleventh  Ward, 
Mr.  Squiers,  Captain  of  the  Police  in  1853,  collected  after  much  labor 
the  following  statistics  : — Out  of  the  12,000  children  of  the  Ward, 
between  the  ages  of  5 and  16,  only  1,000  attended  public  schools,  and 
2,500  Sabbath  schools,  leaving  5,000  without  the  common  privileges 
of  education,  and  9,000  destitute  of  public  religious  influence. 

In  the  unpublished  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Police  for  the  year 
1853,  it  appears  that  over  4,000  commitments  were  made  of  persons 
under  21  years  ; and  by  the  estimate  of  the  Police,  nearly  8,000  ar- 
rests, during  the  same  period,  of  minors. 

Crime  among  boys  and  girls  has  become  organized,  as  it  never  was 
previously.  The  Police  state  that  picking  pockets  is  now  a profession 
among  a certain  class  of  boys.  They  have  their  haunts,  their  “ flash” 
language,  their  “ decoys,”  and  coverers,”  as  they  are  called,  or  persons 
who  will  entice  others  where  they  can  be  plundered,  and  protect  the 
thieves  if  they  are  caught. 

There  is  a class  of  young  lads  now  in  the  city,  known  as  “ feelers,” 
who  are  employed  by  older  rogues,  to  ascertain  where  their  deprada- 
tions  can  be  most  easily  committed. 

Cotton-picking  on  the  wharves,  iron  stealing  in  the  dry-docks, 
“ smashing  ” of  baggage,  in  other  words,  pilfering  under  pretence 
of  carrying  it,  and  book-bluffing,”  which  is  a species  of  mock  book- 
selling, are  all  means  of  livelihood  for  the  dishonest  poor  boys  of 
New  York. 

Of  the  young  girls  in  the  city,  driven  to  dishonest  means  of  living, 
it  is  most  sad  to  speak.  Privation,  crime,  and  old  debasement  in  the 
pure  and  sunuy  years  of  childhood. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  all  our  street  children  are  engaged  in 
lishonest  business.  In  the  district  east  of  the  Bowery,  near  the  foot 
of  Houston  and  Riviugton  streets,  will  be  found  thousands  of  children, 
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whose  sole  occupation  is  picking  rags  and  bones  in  the  street  to  sell 
They  are  Germans,  and  mostly  Bavarians.  The  work  is  filthy,  labo- 
rious, and  dangerous  to  the  morals,  but  it  is  honest.  The  little  street- 
sweepers  come  often  from  the  same  class.  There  are  besides  match 
selling  and  candy  selling — in  themselves  honest  trades  ; hundreds  and 
thousands  of  children  make  their  living  from  them.  Among  the  little 
traders  of  the  city,  rank  the  news  boys,  the  shrewdest  and  sharpest  of 
them  all — a class  numbering  several  hundreds,  living  solely  on  their 
own  earnings,  and  the  mass  of  them  sleeping  in  boxes  or  printing- 
house  alleys,  constantly  exposed  to  the  worst  influences. 

All  these  little  trades  are  honest,  and  are  infinitely  better  than  beg- 
ging ; but  the  danger  is  that  the  roving,  vagabond  life  will  lead  to 
the  worst  habits.  The  children  are  liable  to  the  most  bitter  want,  and 
are  exposed  to  every  temptation.  They  are  growing  up  to  be  citizens, 
or  women,  under  the  vilest  influences. 

The  first  distinctive  operation  for  this  class  began  with  the  “ Boys’ 
Meetings.”  It  was  seen  that  these  boys  would  not  enter  the  Sabbath 
Schools  or  Churches  ; and,  accordingly,  informal  meetings  were  opened 
on  the  Sunday  for  them  alone,  in  which  the  object  was  to  influence 
them  through  the  sympathy  of  an  audience.  Plain,  practical  addresses 
were  to  be  delivered,  and  the  effect  of  music  and  simple  worship  tried 
upon  them. 

These  meetings,*  the  most  of  them  sustained  by  gentlemen  con- 
nected with  this  Society,  have  increased,  until  now  nearly  a thousand 
boys  are  brought  within  their  influence  every  Sunday.  The  first  was 
started  by  members  of  the  Carmine  Street  Presbyterian  Church  and 
others,  in  1848,  in  a Hall  at  the  corner  of  Christopher  and  Hudson 
Streets.  Encouraged  by  the  success  of  this,  a similar  one  was  estab- 
lished in  Wooster  Street  the  following  year,  through  the  indefatigable 
exertion  of  Mrs.  George  B.  Cheever  ; and  in  the  experience  of  the 

* The  following  are  the  addresses  of  these  meetings  : (1,)  corner  of  Christopher 
and  Hudson — moved  to  203  Amos  Street ; (2,)  26  Wooster  Street — now  at  138 
Laurens  Street;  (3,)  6th  Street,  near  2d  Avenue;  (4,)  118  Avenue  D;  (5th,) 
King  Street,  near  Hudson  ; (6,)  196  Monroe  Street ; (7,)  Kivington  Street,  near 
Pitt  Street ; (8,)  Elizabeth  Street — discontinued  for  the  present. 
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life  of  poor  children  which  was  there  gained,  the  idea  of  our  own  So 
ciety  originated.  The  gentlemen  engaged  in  conducting  such  meet 
ings  soon  became  satisfied  of  the  difficulty  of  influencing  this  class  ol 
boys  by  religious  services  during  the  week,  when  the  rest  of  the  tims 
they  were  utterly  without  work,  pressed  by  the  strongest  temptation — - 
Want — and  living  in  dens  of  vice  and  idleness.  The  idea  was  sug 
gested  by  some,  and  was  immediately  adopted  by  others  engaged  in 
similar  enterprises,  of  forming  an  Association  which  should  devote  it- 
self, through  its  agents,  entirely  to  the  interests  of  this  neglected  class, 
with  the  especial  object  of  providing  work  and  new  homes  for  the  poor 
and  degraded  children  of  New  York. 

It  was  seen  that  our  Asylums  and  City  Institutions  for  the  vagrant 
and  homeless,  each  most  useful  in  its  own  sphere,  did  not  reach  a vast 
multitude  of  neglected  children,  who  were  growing  up  in  the  worst 
habits,  but  who  could  not  in  any  legal  sense  of  the  term  be  called 
vagrant. 

It  was  proposed  accordingly,  wherever  practicable,  to  open  work- 
shops for  the  poor  boys,  and  to  connect  ourselves  with  mechanics, 
manufacturers,  and  farmers  in  the  country,  where  labor  is  in  demand. 
For  the  girls  we  would  start  “Industrial  Schools,”  where  sewing  and 
a light  trade  could  be  taught  ; and  we  would  find  places  in  families 
who  would  be  willing  to  undertake  the  task  of  bringing  up  a poor  girl 
of  the  city.  We  held  before  ourselves  also  the  plan,  as  means  should 
be  afforded,  of  opening  lodging-houses  and  reading-rooms,  for  the 
street-boys. 

The  Society  was  formed  in  February,  1853,  under  a board  of  re- 
sponsible trustees  of  various  denominations,  with  the  Hon.  John  L. 
Mason  as  Chairman,  and  J.  E.  Williams,  Esq.,  of  the  Metropolitan 
Bank,  as  Treasurer.  A central  office  was  opened,  and  the  work  at 
once  commenced,  under  the  direction  of  C.  L.  Brace,  as  Secretary. 

A workshop  for  pegging  shoes  was  opened  at  No.  26  Wooster 
Street,  where  the  poor  boys  of  the  street  were  to  be  gathered  and 
paid  according  to'  their  labor.  Additional  visitors  were  engaged  at 
competent  salaries,  whose  time  should  be  employed  in  their  respective 
districts,  in  finding  out  the  poor  and  homeless  children  ; in  inducing 
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them  to  enter  the  public  schools  ; in  procuring  work  for  them  or  send- 
ing them  away  to  the  country.  Circulars,  stating  the  objects  of  the 
Society,  were  scattered  over  the  country,  and  in  a few  months  we  had 
over  300  applications  for  our  poor  boys  and  girls,  many  from  substan- 
tial business  men,  and  from  families  of  the  highest  character.  A 
number  of  these  applications  are  from  the  West,  whither  our  means 
have  enabled  us  thus  far  to  send  but  few. 

The  workshop  during  the  past  year  has  admitted  115  boys,  between 
the  ages  of  10  and  15,  Avhose  earnings  have  ranged  from  $1.25  to  $4 
a week  ; the  average  number  employed  is  about  thirty.  They  are 
usually  of  the  vei’y  poorest  class,  who  after  they  have  saved  a little 
money,  go  out  to  other  branches  of  shoe  manufacturing,  or  other  kinds 
of  labor.  The  mass  of  them,  without  this  employment,  would  have 
been  idle  or  begging  on  the  street.  The  receipts  of  the  shop  have 
been  $671.06  ; the  expenses,  including  $150  for  rent  and  $500  for 
salary  of  foreman,  $865.22  ; leaving  a balance  as  the  expense  of  this 
charity  of  $194.06. 

The  work  has  never  been  furnished  steadily  by  the  manufacturer, 
owing  to  the  difficulties  in  starting  a new  business  ; if  it  had  been  so, 
the  shop  would  have  supported  itself. 

We  have  thus  far  sent  off  to  homes  in  the  country,  or  to  places 
where  they  could  earn  an  honest  living,  164  boys  and  43  girls,  of 
whom  some  20  were  taken  from  prison,  where  they  had  been  placed 
for  being  homeless  on  the  streets.  The  great  majority  were  the  child- 
ren of  poor  or  degraded  people,  who  were  leaving  them  to  grow  up 
neglected  in  the  streets.  They  were  found  by  our  visitors  at  the 
turning  point  of  their  lives,  -and  sent  to  friendly  homes,  where  they 
would  be  removed  from  the  overwhelming  temptations  which  poverty 
and  neglect  certainly  occasion  in  a great  city.  Of  these  200  boys  and 
girls,  a great  proportion  are  so  many  vagrants  or  criminals  saved  ; 
so  much  expense  lessened  to  courts  and  prisons  ; so  much  poisonous 
influence  removed  from  the  city  ; and  so  many  boys  and  girls,  worthy 
of  something  better  from  society  than  a felon’s  fate,  placed  where 
they  can  enter  on  manhood  or  womanhood  somewhat  as  God  intended 
that  they  should. 
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The  accounts  from  these  children,  as  will  appear  in  the  Appendix 
to  this  Report,  have  been  generally  unexpectedly  favorable.  In  but 
two  cases  have  the  children  committed  a criminal  act  in  their  new  cir- 
cumstances. A few  have  run  away,  as  was  to  be  expected.  The 
most  have  done  well,  and  are  still  improving  ; the  change  in  many 
cases  being  surprisingly  rapid,  under  the  wonderful  influence  of  kind- 
uess  and  religion  upon  young  minds. 

In  all  these  operations  we  have  received  much  sympathy  and  valua- 
ble aid  from  the  “Juvenile  Asylum”  and  other  institutions  engaged 
in  similar  attempts  to  remedy  these  immense  evils  in  our  midst 


The  first  of  the  “ Industrial  Schools  ” was  established  by  an  Asso- 
ciation of  Ladies  in  Avenue  D,  in  February,  1853,  and  has  been  emi- 
nently successful,  as  their  very  interesting  Report,  recently  submitted 
to  the  public,  will  show. 


The  principal  Industrial  School,  connected  with  this  Association,  is 
in  the  Fourth  Ward,  in  the  basement  of  the  Mariners’  Chapel,  Rose- 
velt  street. 

The  object  of  the  Industrial  Schools  is  to  reach  a class  of  girls,  not 
now  reached  by  the  Public  Schools.  There  are  numbers  of  foreigners 
in  the  city,  poor  Germans  and  Irish,  who  do  not  appreciate  education 
for  their  children,  and  who  in  one  sense,  can  not  afford  it.  The  child- 
ren are  means  of  livelihood.  Their  little  earnings  in  pilfering,  or  beg- 
ging, or  rag-picking,  enable  the  mothers  to  make  out  a living.  They 
grow  up  ignorant,  vagrant,  and  vicious.  We  go  to  these  people,  and 
offer  the  business  inducements  of  a school,  where  the  children  will 
learn  something,  with  which  to  support  themselves  ; where  they  will 
get  a dinner  and  receive  clothes  as  they  make  them. 

The  morning-hours,  under  a salaried  Matron,  are  given  to  common 
English  branches  ; a plain  cheap  dinner  is  supplied  at  noon,  and  the 
afternoon  is  devoted  to  sewing  and  light  trades,  as  straw-braiding, 
U’otchet-work,  Ac. 
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The  school  in  Rosevelt  street  is  under  an  Association  of  ladies,  of 
whom  the  following  are  the  principal  officers  : 

Mrs.  Elisha  Peck,  l.v/  Directress  ; Mrs.  E.  D.  Morgan,  2 d Direct- 
ress ; Mrs.  Moses  H.  Grinnell,  3 d Directress  ; Mrs.  Bullus,  Secre- 
tary; Mrs.  Dr.  Willard  Parker,  Treasurer. 

There  have  been  in  this  school  150  children,  mostly  those  who  form 
the  street  girls  of  the  city  ; the  children  of  very  ignorant  parents,  but 
themselves  quick,  bright,  ungoverned,  and  often  of  rare  personal 
beauty,  gathered  from  the  worst  dens  of  the  city,  and  exposed  to  all 
its  temptations.  The  change  thus  far  in  many  of  them  has  been  most 
happy  and  encouraging. 

Another  school,  connected  with  the  Association,  is  at  202  Houston 
street,  under  the  following  officers  : — Mrs.  J.  A.  Swett,  1s£  Directress ; 
Mrs.  E.  P.  Willetts,  2d  Directress  ; Mrs.  W.  B.  Lang,  ‘id  Directress; 
Mrs.  R.  B.  Jenks,  Treasurer ; Mrs.  G.  L.  Schuyler,  Secretary. 

This  is  devoted  entirely  to  poor  German  children,  and  has  now 
eighty  scholars. 

The  great  part  of  this  labor  of  the  schools  is  done  by  ladies,  some 
of  whom  come  every  day  in  the  week,  that  they  may  give  their  self- 
denying  aid  in  raising  up  these  poorest  of  the  poor  children  of  the 
city. 

The  estimated  expense  of  these  schools,  reckoning  the  salary  of  the 
Matron  at  $300,  and  the  cost  of  each  meal  at  10  cents  a week  for 
every  scholar,  is  from  $800  to  $1000  each,  according  to  the  amount  of 
rent,  &c. 

Onr  design  is,  that  each  Visitor  of  the  Association  should  be  con- 
nected witli  a certain  school.  The  Visitors,  thus  far  employed,  are 
Mr.  E.  P.  Smith,  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  in  the  Ninth 
Ward;  Rev.  Mr.  Bogen,  German  Lutheran,  in  the  German  quarter, 
cast  of  the  Bowery  ; and  Rev.  Mr.  Gerry,  formerly  of  Standish, 
Maine,  in  the  Fourth  Ward. 

In  addition  to  these  enterprises,  a Lcdgiug-house  for  News-boys  is 
just  being  opened  by  the  Society  in  the  Sun-buildings,  corner  of  Nas- 
sau and  Fulton  streets,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  C.  C.  Tracy.  It  is 
found  that  the  great  proportion  of  the  news-boys  live  a homeless, 
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vagabond  life,  sleeping,  when  the  weather  will  allow,  in  the  open  air 
and  in  winter,  in  the  boxes  and  alleys  about  the  printing-offices 
They  are  entirely  independent,  living  on  their  earnings,  and  forming  a 
distinct  class  among  themselves.  Every  thing  trains  them  to  shrewd, 
keen  habits,  but  thus  far  very  few  good  influences  have  ever  been  ex 
erted  upon  them. 

They  waste  at  theatres  and  in  gambling  the  money  whicli  they 
make  by  hard  work.  They  are  a class  worth  saving;  and  would  make 
useful,  active  men  for  our  community.  Our  plan  is  to  furnish  rooms 
for  these  boys,  supplied  with  wooden  berths  or  bunks,  letting  them  out 
at  6d.  a night.  Then  connected  with  these,  we  will  have  a warm, 
lighted  room,  with  seats,  tables,  books,  and  papers,  where  the  boys 
can  meet  of  an  evening  or  a Sunday,  and  be  instructed,  or  listen  to  a 
simple  lecture  or  reading.  The  whole  being  under  the  charge  of  a 
competent  Superintendent.  We  design,  too,  to  have  an  arrangement, 
by  which  the  boys  can  deposit  money  in  the  Sixpenny  Savings’  Bank, 
through  the  Superintendent.  Nearly  $200  were  subscribed  for  this 
purpose  in  Rev.  Mr.  Cuyler’s  Church,  some  months  since,  but  the  un- 
dertaking was  delayed  through  the  difficulty  of  finding  a suitable  place. 
The  whole  amount  now  pledged  is  $698.31.  The  annual  expense  for 
rooms  capable  of  holding  90  boys,  and  for  Superintendent’s  salary, 
&c.,  will  be  about  $900. 

The  aggregate  amount  received  by  the  Society  in  donations  the 
past  year,  is  $4,732.17.  The  expenditures,  $4,191.55,  which,  together 
with  $298.31,  held  for  the  News-boys’  Lodging-house,  being  deducted, 
leaves  a balance,  February  1,  1854,  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer,  for 
the  ordinary  purposes  of  the  Society,  of  $242.91. 

Our  enterprise  in  this,  its  first  year,  has  labored  under  difficulties  to 
which  it  will  not  be  exposed  in  future  years.  The  public  were  to  be 
awakened  to  the  very  need  of  such  a Society.  Facts  were  to  be  con- 
tinually collected  and  made  known;  and  all  our  undertakings  to  be 
carried  on  with  the  most  slender  means.  The  whole  attempt  was  new, 
and  there  was  much  constantly  to  learn  from  new  experiences.  We 
think,  considering  all  these  obstacles,  we  have  reason  to  be  grateful 
for  our  success.  The  plan  has  met  the  public  sympathy.  Within  the 
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year,  through  all  classes  of  society,  as  by  a sudden  Diviue  influence,  a 
deep  sympathy  and  readiness  for  self-denying  labor  for  the  poor  has 
sprung  up,  as  almost  never  before. 

To  carry  out  our  plan,  however,  in  any  thorough  and  permanent 
form,  we  need  a more  liberal  support  from  the  moneyed  community. 
New  Industrial  Schools  are  demanded  in  various  poor  districts;  more 
visitors  among  the  poor  children  should  be  employed,  and  we  want  a 
more  comprehensive  and  systematic  arrangement  for  carrying  these 
children  to  the  West,  which  can  only  be  made  under  considerable  ex- 
pense. It  is  very  desirable,  too,  to  supply  means  of  work  in  quantity 
to  these  poor  children  of  the  city.  If  manufacturers  or  others  can 
suggest  feasible  modes  by  which  boys  and  girls  can  be  employed  in 
numbers,  we  are  prepared  to  assist  in  opening  work-shops. 

For  all  these  purposes,  we  need  at  least  $10,000  a year. 

As  a mere  matter  of  material  profit,  the  outlay  will  repay.  It 
should  be  remembered,  that  there  are  no  dangers  to  the  value  of  pro- 
perty or  to  the  permanency  of  our  institutions,  so  great  as  those  from 
the  existence  of  such  a class  of  vagabond,  ignorant,  ungoverned  child- 
ren. This  “ dangerous  class”  has  not  begun  to  show  itself,  as  it  will 
in  eight  or  ten  years,  when  these  boys  and  girls  are  matured.  Those 
who  were  too  negligent  or  too  selfish  to  notice  them  as  children,  will 
be  fully  aware  of  them  as  men.  They  will  vote.  They  will  have  the 
same  rights  as  we  ourselves,  though  they  have  grown  up  ignorant  of 
moral  principle,  as  any  savage  or  Indian.  They  will  poison  society. 
They  will  perhaps  be  embittered  at  the  wealth,  and  the  luxuries,  they 
never  share.  Then  let  society  beware,  when  the  outcast,  vicious,  reck- 
less multitude  of  New-York  boys,  swarming  now  in  every  foul  alley 
and  low  street,  come  to  know  their  power  and  use  it ! 

It  is  on  no  prudential  motives  merely  that  we  appeal  to  the  public. 
Every  one  who  has  ever  loved  the  face  of  childhood,  or  whose  home 
is  brighter  wTith  the  presence  of  merry  children,  will  feel  what  it  is  for 
a boy  or  girl  to  be  thrown  out  alone  in  the  bleak  city.  These  little 
ragged  outcasts,  in  their  loneliness  and  bitter  poverty,  battling  for  a 
hard  living  in  the  snow  and  mud  of  the  street,  pressed  by  every  foul 
temptation,  are  still  children  of  our  common  Father.  The  lowest  and 
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vilest  of  them  has  an  immortal  destiny.  We  solemnly  acknowledge 
our  responsibility  to  Him  who  has  given  us  homes  and  friends,  and  so 
many  rich  gifts  of  kindness,  for  the  condition  of  these  little  ones  in 
the  great  city,  poor,  neglected,  and  friendless. 

May  the  hearts  of  the  happy  and  wealthy  open  everywhere  to  re- 
lieve them. 

C.  L.  BRACE,  Secretary. 

JNO.  L.  MASON,  Chairman. 

J.  E.  WILLIAMS,  Treasurer. 

New-Yokk,  February,  1854. 


TREASURER’S  FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT 


TO  THE 

FRIENDS  OF  THE  CHILDREN’S  AID  SOCIETY. 


It  appears,  from  a detailed  statement  of  the  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures on  account  of  the  Children’s  Aid  Society — (which  has  beeD 
submitted  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  by  a Committee  duly  audited), 
that  there  has  been  received  from  all  sources,  between  the  2d  day  of 
Mai’eh,  1853,  and  the  1st  day  of  February,  1854,  the  sum  of  $4,132. 
17;  and  there  has  been  expended  the  sum  of  4,191.55  ; leaving 
$541.22  now  in  the  Treasury. 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  there  is  embraced  in  this 
balance  of  $541.22,  the  amount  received  on  account  of  the  News- 
boys’ Lodging-room,  say  $298.31;  this,  deducted  from  that,  leaves 
only  $242.91  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer,  subject  to  the  ordinary 
expenses  of  the  Society. 

The  funds  for  the  support  of  the  Children’s  Aid  Society,  which 
may  now  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  established  charitable  institutions 
of  New-York,  have  been  derived  from  many  different  sources. 

At  least  eight  churches  have  lent  their  aid;  several  of  them  are  out 
of  this  city,  nor  are  they  all  within  the  limits  of  the  State.  More 
than  one-fourth  of  the  whole  amount  which  has  been  received  has 
been  contributed  in  this  way. 

The  voluntary  contributions  of  merchants  and  others,  of  both  sexes, 
friendly  to  the  cause  of  poor  children,  varying  in  sums  from  a few 
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cents  to  one  hundred  dollars,  would  amount  to  about  one-half  of  the 
whole  sum,  say  twenty-four  hundred  dollars  while  something  has 
been  received  from  Sunday-school  contributions,  where  children,  more 
happily  conditioned,  have  learned  to  sympathize  with,  and  relieve,  the 
destitute  of  their  own  age.  A portion  also  has  been  derived  from  do- 
nations by  non-residents,  (fifty  dollars  from  a gentleman  of  Wallings- 
ford,  Connecticut,)  and  the  residue  from  various  other  sources. 

It  is  thus  seen,  that  this  Society  has  not  only  commended  itself 
warmly,  to  the  kind  and  generous  hearts  of  our  own  city,  but  has  also 
excited  the  benevolence  of  other  communities,  so  far  as  it  has  become 
known  to  them. 

There  has  been  no  systematic  mode  adopted  to  raise  money  for  its 
support,  but  the  Children’s  Aid  Society  has  been  carried  through  its 
first  year  by  voluntary  contributions  of  societies  and  individuals. 
Thus  proving,  that  its  projectors  knew,  not  only  the  crying  need  of 
such  an  institution,  but  rightly  counted  upon  the  liberality,  good  sense, 
and  kind  feelings  of  their  fellow-citizens,  when  they  looked  to  them  to 
sustain  the  Children’s  Aid  Society. 

Following  strictly  the  request  of  the  Trustees,  that  I would  make 
an  explanatory  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures,  I might  stop 
here,  but  there  is  one  source  from  whence  a small  sum  has  been  de- 
rived, which,  above  all  others,  I consider  best  calculated  to  accom- 
plish the  greatest  good. 

I refer  to  contributions  from  Sunday-schools.  What  more  cheering 
and  encouraging  sight  than  to  see  the  children  in  our  Sunday-schools 
saving  a few  cents  for  a weekly,  or  monthly  collection,  in  aid  of  neg- 
lected and  destitute  boys  and  girls,  now  harbored  in  garrets  and  cel- 
lars, in  abject  want  ! Truly,  such  charity  is  twice  blessed  ; blessing 
not  less  those  who  give  than  those  who  receive.  A child  in  our  Sun- 
day-school who  thus  learns  to  think  of  others- — to  forego  some  personal 
gratification  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  distressed — will  grow  to 
be  a man,  or  woman,  who  has  already  learned  that  all-important  lesson 
oflife — how  to  give  ! 

Instead  of  being  possessed  of  that  grasping,  sordid  spirit,  which 
would  sell  the  sunlight  of  heaven,  were  it  convertible  into  gold,  you 
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will  have  a man  who  holds  the  gifts  of  Providence  as  a trust,  to  be 
dispensed  to  every  child  of  want — deeming  it  as  much  his  duty  to  be 
charitable  as  it  is  to  be  honest. 

This  is  no  romantic  idea,  or  Utopian  scheme.  Look  at  it  practi- 
cally. Suppose  ten  thousand  children  of  our  Sunday-schools,  embrac- 
ing every  denomination — Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant,  for  there  is 
here  no  sectarianism — should  save  only  two  cents  each  for  a weekly 
contribution.  At  the  end  of  the  year  each  child  will  have  added  a 
dollar  to  the  common  fund,  and  the  aggregate  will  be  ten  thousand 
dollars!  More  than  double  the  amount  received  and  disbursed  by  the 
Children’s  Aid  Society  last  year  ! 

Contemplate,  for  a moment,  the  good  which  a dollar  obtained  in  this 
way  must  achieve  in  its  direct  and  indirect  influence.  The  child’s  char- 
acter who  gives  because  he  desires  to  do  something  for  others,  is  will- 
ing to  practise  self-denial  that  others  may  be  made  better  and  happier 
- — who  shall  estimate  this  incalculable  good  ? No  one— for  it  is  infi- 
nite and  lasting  as  the  character  it  helps  to  form. 

Shall  we  not  urge,  then,  upon  the  clergy,  the  superintendents  and 
teachers  of  all  our  Sunday-schools,  and  upon  every  one  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  children,  the  necessity  of  introducing  a regular  course 
of  lessons — the  object  of  which  shall  be  to  give  the  children,  at  least 
once  a month,  an  address  on  the  designs,  aims  and  progress  of  the 
Children’s  Aid  Society  ? Then  allow  them  the  privilege  of  contrib- 
uting to  its  funds,  which  I am  confident  they  will  most  gladly  do,  if  an 
opportunity  is  offered. 


J.  E.  WILLIAMS, 
Treasurer  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society. 
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INCIDENTS. 

In  visiting,  daring  May  last,  near  the  docks  at  the  foot  of  Twenty- 
third  street,  I fonnd  a boy,  about  twelve  years  of  age,  sitting  on  the 
wharf,  very  ragged  and  wretched-looking.  I asked  him  where  he  lived  ? 
and  he  made  the  answer  one  hears  so  often  from  these  children — “I 
do  n’t  live  no  where ! ” On  further  inquiry,  it  appeared  that  his  parents 
had  died  a few  years  before — that  his  annt  took  him  for  a while,  but 
being  a drunken  woman,  had  at  length  turned  him  away,  and  for 

some  time  he  had  slept  in  a box  in street,  and  the  hoys  fed  him ; 

he  occasionally  making  a sixpence  with  holding  horses  or  doing  an 
errand.  He  had  eaten  nothing  that  day,  though  it  was  afternoon.  I 
gave  him  something  to  eat,  and  he  promised  to  come  up  the  next  day 
to  the  office. 

He  came  up,  and  we  had  a long  talk  together.  He  was  naturally 
an  intelligent  boy,  of  good  organization,  but  in  our  Christian  city  of 
New  York,  he  had  never  heard  of  Jesus  Christ  ! His  mother,  long 
ago,  had  taught  him  a prayer,  and  occasionally  he  said  this  in  the  dark 
nights,  lying  on  the  boards.  Of  schools  or  churches,  of  course,  he 
knew  nothing.  We  sent  him  to  a gentleman  in  Delaware,  who  had 
wished  to  make  the  experiment  of  bringing  up  a vagrant  boy  of  the 
city.  He  thus  writes  at  his  arrival : — • 

“ The  boy  reached  Wilmington  in  safety,  where  I found  him  a few 
hours  after  he  arrived.  Poor  boy  ! he  bears  about  him,  or  rather  is, 
the  unmistakeable  evidence  of  the  life  he  has  led — covered  with 
vermin — almost  a leper — ignorant  in  the  extreme,  and  seeming  won- 
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derstruck  almost  at  the  voice  of  kindness  and  sympathy,  and  bewil- 
dered with  the  idea  of  possessing  a wardrobe  gotten  for  him. 

“ So  far  as  I can  judge,  from  so  short  an  observation,  I should  think 
him  an  amiable  boy,  grateful  for  kindness  shown  him,  rather  timid 
than  energetic,  yet  by  no  means  deficient  in  intellectual  capacity,  and 
altogether  such  a one  as,  by  God’s  help,  can  be  made  something  of. 
Such  as  he  is,  or  may  turn  out  to  be,  I accept  the  trust  conferred  upon 
me,  not  insensible  of  the  responsibility  I incur,  in  thus  becoming  the 
instructor  and  trainer  of  a being,  destined  to  an  endless  life,  of  which 
that  which  he  passes  under  my  care,  while  but  the  beginning,  may 
determine  all  the  rest.” 

In  a letter,  six  months  later,  he  writes  :■ — “ It  gives  me  much  plea- 
sure to  be  able  to  state,  that  Johnny  S continues  to  grow  in  favor 

with  us  all.  Having  been  reclaimed  from  his  vagrant  habits,  which  at 
first  clung  pretty  close  to  him,  he  may  now  be  said  to  be  a steady  and 
industrious  boy. 

“ I have  not  had  occasion,  since  he  has  been  under  my  care,  to 
reprove  him  so  often  as  once,  even,  having  found  gentle  and  kindly 
admonition  quite  sufficient  to  restrain  him.  He  is  affectionate  in  dis- 
position, very  truthful,  and  remarkably  free  from  the  use  of  profane  or 
rough  language.  I find  less  occasion  to  look  after  him  than  is  usual 
with  children  of  his  age,  in  order  to  ascertain  that  the  animals  en- 
trusted to  his  care  are  well  attended  to,  &c. 

* * * “ Johnny  is  now  a very  good  speller  out  of  books — 

reads  quite  fairly,  and  will  make  a superior  penman  ; an  apt  scholar, 
and  very  fond  of  his  books.  I have  been  his  teacher  thus  far.  He 
attends  regularly  a Sabbath-school,  of  which  I have  the  superintend- 
ence, and  the  religious  services  which  follow.” 


During  the  summer,  a little  boy  about  thirteen  years  old,  came  into 
the  office,  and  said  he  wished  to  see  me  in  private.  He  told  his  story 
in  the  most  simple,  manly  way.  He  had  been  in  a publishing-office, 
earning  his  $3.00  a week.  He  lived  in  Brooklyn,  and  wanted  his 
money  to  help  his  mother.  The  father,  he  said  sadly,  drank  and  spent 
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every  cent  he  earned,  and  sometimes  had  “the  horrors”  (delirium)  ; 
and  that  once  his  father  had  stolen  his  banking-book,  and  he  could 
save  nothing.  He  had  felt  it  so  much,  that  he  had  written  a little 
article  for  the  Tribune,  on  Sunday  licenses  in  Brooklyn,  and  it  was 
published.  He  showed  it  to  me.  What  he  wanted  now  was  a place 
out  of  the  city— especially  a place  where  he  could  be  learning  some- 
thing. 

He  was  sent  to  a publisher’s  office  in  New  Jersey.  The  following  is 
the  letter  received  in  regard  to  him  : — 

“ In  reply  to  your  inquiries  touching  the  lad  sent  me,  I have  now  to 
say  that  he  is  making  rapid  progress  at  his  trade,  is  obedient,  indus- 
trious and  studious,  and  bids  fair  to  become  a man  of  unusual  parts. 
Since  he  has  come  among  us  he  has  associated  himself  with  the  Cadets 
of  Temperance,  among  whom  he  occupies  a prominent  place  for  one  so 
young,  and  in  whose  behalf  he  labors  with  a zeal  worthy  of  emulation 
on  the  part  of  many  older  champions  of  universal  sobriety.  In  a word, 

sir, is  a lad  ‘ of  a thousand,’  and  as  you  predict,  will,  doubtless, 

if  spared  by  Providence,  win  for  himself,  among  the  noble  ones  of  the 
earth,  a distinguished  place.  I shall  afford  him  every  possible  facility 
for  self-improvement,  and  mentally  and  otherwise,  hope  so  to  lead  him 
on  that  he  shall,  in  due  season,  attain  to  that  true  and  perfect  growth 
of  mind  and  heart,  of  which  an  honest  life  is  the  first  fruits  and  a vii> 
tuous  renown  the  second  harvest. 

“ I am,  Sir,  very  respectfully,  yours,”  &c 


LETTER  FROM  N , CONN. 

“ Dear  Sir, — Sarah  Gr.  has  been  with  us  nine  months,  and  we  tliiuX 
she  is  a different  girl,  in  all  respects,  from  what  she  was  when  she  first 
came.  It  has  always  been  her  chief  business  to  look  after  our  ‘ little 
one,’  and  she  has  always  taken  good  care  of  her,  and  we  have  ne 
reason  to  complain  or  find  fault,  that  she  has  not  done  it  well.  Soon 
after  Sarah  came  with  us,  Mrs.  L.  taught  her  to  read,  and  she  ha? 
been  a member  of  the  Sabbath-school  for  some  length  of  time,  and 
gets  her  lessons  well.  It  is  our  intention,  if  we  all  live,  to  take  pains 
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with  her,  and  to  bring  her  up  in  such  a way  as  to  be  useful  to  herself, 
and  also  to  be  a useful  member  of  society.” 

Of  a sweet  little  girl,  picked  up  crying  in  one  of  the  worst  streets  of 
the  city,  turned  out  of  the  house  and  beaten  by  a drunken  mother,  the 
lady  writes  to  whom  she  is  sent,  to  our  visitor  Mr.  Smith,  “ She  is  en- 
joying herself  well — she  seems  well  satisfied  with  her  new  home — and 
is  making  great  calculations  for  picking  strawberries— she  says  she 
wishes  you  would  come  out  and  eat  some  strawberries,  for  she  knows 
you  love  her  because  you  always  treated  her  so  kindly.  We  hope  your 
labors  of  love  may  be  blest  to  many  others.  Do  not  forget  her  at  the 
throne  of  grace.” 

Think  what  a change  to  the  vagrant  girl  1 A home — affection- 
love  around  her  henceforth — a life  under  calm  and  religious  influ- 
ences, perhaps  with  sweet  love  of  Christ  and  hope  of  heaven  at 
the  last. 

In  the  great  city,  but  for  this  incident,  an  almost  inevitable  life  of 
degradation,  passion,  temptation,  bitter  shame — a brief  and  dark 
course — and  the  lonely  death  of  the  outcast. 

Of  the  boys  whom  we  have  attempted  to  influence,  and  whose  cir- 
cumstances we  would  change,  but  where  through  the  vice  or  ignorance 
of  their  parents,  we  have  been  prevented,  we  know  some  dozen  hope- 
lessly sunk  in  New  York  crime,  already  often  in  prison  and  going  each 
day  deeper — boys  not  yet  IB  years.  The  oldest  of  these,  a boy  of 
14,  not  peculiarly  ignorant  or  degraded,  has  been  arrested  for  man- 
slaughter. 

Those  whom  we  have  held  under  our  influences  have  uniformly  and 
rapidly  improved. 

Among  those  sent  out  this  summer  were  two  little  girls — one  an 
honest,  industrious  girl,  who  had  worked  at  hat-making,  pretty  and 
cleanly,  yet  who  had  placed  herself  in  one  of  the  prisons,  because 
utterly  out  of  work — the  other  a young  German  girl,  caught  in 
stealing. 

They  have  now  both  good  homes — one  in  New  Hampshire  and  the 
last  with  a family  who  understood  her  offence,  and  were  still  willing  to 
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take  her  within.  Both  apparently  just  reached  at  the  turning  time 
of  their  lives. 


LITTLE  ANNIE. 

We  give  an  incident,  which  will  show  what  the  Industrial  School 
can  sometimes  do.  I was  going  down  Ninth-street,  on  the  east  side, 
lately,  when  I met  a little  girl,  very  poor,  but  with  such  a sweet,  sad 
expression,  that  I involuntarily  stopped,  and  spoke  to  her.  She  an- 
swered my  questions  very  clearly,  but  the  heavy,  sad  look  never  left 
her  eyes  a moment. 

“ No  ; she  had  no  father  or  mother.  She  took  care  of  the  children 
herself.”  She  was  only  thirteen ! She  sewed  on  check-shirts,  and  made 
a living  for  them. 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  I went  round  to  see  her.  It  is  a low,  damp 
basement,  her  home.  She  lives  there  with  the  three  little  children, 
whom  she  supports,  and  the  elder  sick  brother,  who  sometimes  picks 
up  a trifle. 

She  had  been  washing  for  herself  and  the  little  ones.  “ She  almost 
thought  she  might  take  in  washing  now  and  the  little  ones,  with  their 
knees  to  their  mouths,  crouched  up  before  the  stove,  looked  as  if  there 
could  not  be  a doubt  of  sister’s  doing  anything  she  tried. 

“ Well,  Annie,  how  do  you  make  a living  now  ?” 

“ I sews  on  the  check-shirts,  sir,  and  the  flannel  shirts  ; I gets  5 cents 
for  the  checks,  and  9 cents  for  the  others  ; but  just  now  they  won’t  let 
me  have  the  flannel,  because  I can’t  deposit  two  dollars.”  “ It  must 
be  very  hard  work.”  “ Oh,  I don’t  mind  that,  sir  ; but  to-day  the 
visitors  came  and  said  we’d  better  go  to  the  poor-house,  and  I said  I 
couldn’t  like  to  leave  those  little  things  yet  ; and  I thought  if  I only  had 
candles,  I could  sit  up  till  10  or  11,  and  make  the  shirts.”  The  “ little 
things”  rolled  about  their  great  eyes,  with  something  very  much  like  a 
tear  through  all  the  dirt,  to  hear  of  Annie’s  going.  The  neighbors 
sometimes  helped  her,  she  said,  and  by  her  work  she  had  kept  them 
all,  thus  far,  together.  Annie  had  learned  everything  she  knew  in  the 
“ Industrial  School,”  and  the  poor  little  sisters  go  now  to  the  Avenue 
D school.  She  never  went  to  church,  for  she  had  no  clothes  ; but  she 
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could  read  and  write,  and  with  a little  aid  we  can  get  her  to  the  Sab- 
bath-school. It  was  very  damp  there,  she  said,  and  they  all  had  colds 
on  account  of  it : “ then  it  was  so  cold  nights.” 

I went  into  the  little  back  room,  to  the  one  bed,  where  the  whole 
five  slept  ; the  walls  damp — only  two  thin  coverlids  for  warmth. 
Their  fuel,  until  a kind  Christmas  present  made  through  us,  was  picked 
up  in  the  streets  ; “ but  we  never  begged,”  she  said.  I left  some  stores 
for  Sunday.  A kind  friend  had  already  given  us  money  for  a com- 
fortable for  the  bed  ; and  to-morrow  she  shall  be  supplied,  if  possible, 
with  work,  and  the  two  dollars  to  deposit.  All  the  visit,  the  weary, 
sorrowful  look  to  her  eyes  never  changed.  As  I went  out,  the  cold 
wintry  wind  blew  fiercely  by.  I thought  of  the  thousand  warm  com- 
fortable homes  this  cold  night,  and  the  happy  children,  and  then  of 
this  brave  little  heart  in  the  damp  cellar — the  child  made  old  by 
poverty.  God  bless  thee,  little  Annie,  for  a true  staunch  soul  ! May 
thy  day  of  life  not  be  so  weary  as  thy  young  morning  ! 


A German  boy  was  found  lately  in  the  street,  apparently  friendless, 
by  one  of  our  visitors,  and  brought  to  the  office.  He  wore  the  little 
cap  and  the  huge  pack  of  the  German  apprentices,  and  had  one  of  the 
honestest,  sweetest,  most  trustful  faces  that  God  ever  blessed  us  by 
creating  ; a swimming,  half-laughing  blue  eye,  long  light  hair,  and  a 
round,  sun-browned  cheek,  altogether  a pleasure  to  look  at  amid  this 
wilderness  of  sharp  and  anxious  faces.  He  told  us  his  story.  He  was 
only  fourteen,  he  said  ; had  lived  near  Wurzburg  with  his  mother  on  a 
farm  ; had  worked  three  years,  and  saved  fourteen  dollars,  with  which 
to  cross  the  ocean.  He  had  landed  the  day  before,  with  no  friends  or 
acquaintances,  and  unable  to  speak  a word  of  English  ; the  only  rela- 
tives he  had  here  were  in  the  West. 

“ But  what  do  you  want  to  do  ?”  we  asked.  “ He  did  not  care,” 
he  said  ; “ any  work  by  which  he  could  earn  something.”  We  told 
him  it  would  be  rather  hard  for  so  young  a boy  to  earn  much  beside 
his  board  and  clothing.  His  hopeful  look  sank  a little.  “ But  what 
do  you  want  the  monev  so  much  for  ?” 
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“ Oh,  I thought  I might  save  a little  every  year,”  he  said,  “ and  b) 
and  by,  perhaps,  bring  my  mother  over  /”  and  the  tears  ran  down  his 
cheeks,  as  he  thought  of  her  far  away.  We  had  a long  talk  with 
him,  gave  him  clothes  and  something  to  eat,  and  finally  sent  him  off 
to  a manufacturer  in  Easten  Connecticut,  where  he  will  earn  some  $2 
or  $3  a month  beside  his  board.  He  is  to  write  to  us  how  he  get*» 
along.  As  he  went  away  he  shook  hands  with  every  one  very  affec- 
tionately, the  tears,  despite  all  his  efforts,  bursting  out  as  if  he  were 
leaving  his  only  friends  in  this  strange  land. 

It  is  impossible  in  any  way  to  convey  the  simple,  trusting,  naive 
manner  of  the  lad  ; the  half-sunny,  half-tearful  look,  changing  like  the 
sparkle  of  the  waves  in  a Spring  day. 

A Herman  gentleman  present  said  that  “ by  no  possibility  could 
such  a boy  have  ever  been  born  in  America.”  To  which  it  was  an- 
swered, that  no  American  boy  of  that  intelligence  would  ever  have 
been  found  in  such  a condition. 

About  the  same  time,  three  of  the  regular  class  of  New  York  street- 
boys,  the  oldest  not  thirteen,  came  up  to  the  office  ; muddy  straw  hats, 
long  “ artful  dodger  ” coats,  with  huge  pockets,  pantaloons  out  at  the 
knees,  and  out  at  the  bottoms,  and  not  much  in  anywhere,  bare-footed, 
and  with  tangled  heads,  and  faces  cleaned  in  the  front  part.  The 
oldest,  very  strong  for  his  age,  with  a keen,  impudent  expression,  the 
others,  as  is  more  usual,  weaker  from  poor  fare  and  bad  lodging.  One 
with  a low,  stupid  face  ; the  other,  bright  and  quick  in  look,  and  with 
a well-formed  head.  I heard  of  them  in  visiting  among  some  poor 
houses  in  Pearl-street,  and  the  people  said  the  three  boys  always  slept 
out  in  a yard. 

We  questioned  them.  They  had  no  friends  or  parents,  except  that 
one  of  them  had  a step-mother,  who  had  turned  him  off.  They  had 
slept  out  in  that  yard,  under  a box,  summer  and  winter,  for  some  years. 
The  other  boys  sometimes  gave  them  food,  and  sometimes  they  earned 
a little  by  a job.  They  had  tried  everything  which  so  small  boys 
could  in  New  York  ; selling  fans,  holding  horses,  peddling  chips, 
and  serving  other  news-boys  when  they  had  the  cash  to  advance  for  the 
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papers.  The  little  intelligent-looking  one  said  he  could  read.  Who 
taught  him  ? He  had  been  to  school.  “ But  who  sent  you  there  ?” 
“I  sent  myself He  then  read  to  us,  and  read  very  well  indeed.  If 
a vagrant-boy,  in  rags  and  with  hunger  driving  him  away,  could  do 
that,  we  were  sure  he  could  do  other  things.  They  all  seemed  glad  to 
get  a chance  in  the  country,  and  we  made  all  the  arrangements  to  send 
them.  Two  of  them,  however,  gave  us  the  slip,  probably  led  off  by 
the  other  boys.  The  oldest  is  now  doing  well  at  a trade  in  the  coun- 
try. We  shall  probably  yet  find  the  others  and  secure  them. 


JEFFERSON  MARKET  PRISON. 

October, .1853. — Cant.  T. — “Barney,  look  here,  you’re  a stout 
fellow,  not  more  ’an  fifteen  either.  You’ve  been  took  up  for  being  a 
vagrant,  haven’t  you  ?” 

“ Yes,  sir.  Plase,  sir,  I was  down  at  the  thea/iter,  and  I hadn’t  nc 
place  to  slape  in  at  all,  and  so  I was  wid  the  other  boys  slapin’  under 
the  boxes,  sir.” 

“ Yes,  yes,  we  know  all  that.  Well,  now,  Barney,  you  have  your 
choice.  This  is  just  the  turning  point  with  you.  I have  known  such 
boys  as  you  these  good  many  years,  and  I can  tell  you  this  is  the 
point  for  you.  I can  send  you  up  to  Blackwell’s  Island,  but  you 
■would  be  ruined  there  certainly.  If  I get  the  judge  to  let  you  out, 
you’ll  be  back  here  as  sure  as  death  in  two  or  three  days,  worse  than 
ever.  Now,  Barney,  these  gentlemen  here  are  ready  to  give  you  a 
chance,  in  a place  in  the  country.  Will  you  go  ? Will  you  make  a 
man  of  yourself?  This  is  the  time.  You  can  decide.  You  can 
either  be  a vagabond  or  a respectable,  honest  man.  What  do  you 
say  ?” 

Barney’s  face,  not  at  all  a bad  one,  shone  with  a new  life.  There  was 
nobody  whom  he  cared  for,  or  who  cared  for  him,  in  the  city.  Some 
better  thoughts  perhaps  gleamed  in  his  soul.  At  any  rate  he  was 
glad  to  go  We  fitted  him  out,  and  started  him  for  Ogdensburgh  that 
afternoon,  to  a kind  Welchman,  who  has  already  found  homes  for  four 
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ef  our  homeless  hoys.  A poor  boy  once  himself,  as  he  wrote  us,  land- 
ing on  our  shores  with  one  shilling  and  sixpence  and  a Bible.  Kow 
with  a farm  and  in  comfort,  and  remembering  what  God  had  done  for 
him,  he  wished  to  do  something  himself  for  others.  So  far,  Barney 
has  done  well. 


THE  TOMBS. 

Nov.  2. — Mrs.  Forster,  the  excellent  matron  of  the  female  depart- 
ment of  the  prison,  had  told  us  of  an  interesting  young  German  girl, 
committed  for  vagrancy,  who  might  just  at  this  crisis  be  rescued.  We 
entered  these  soiled  and  gloomy  Egyptian  archways,  so  appropriate 
and  so  depressing,  that  the  sight  of  the  low  columns  and  lotus  capi- 
tals is  to  me  now  inevitably  associated  with  the  sombre  and  miserable 
histories  of  the  place.  After  a short  waiting  the  girl  was  brought 
in — a German  girl,  apparently  about  fourteen,  very  thinly  but  neatly 
dressed,  slight  figure,  and  a face  intelligent  and  old  for  her  years, 
the  eye  passionate  and  shrewd.  I give  details,  because  the  con- 
versation which  followed  was  remarkable.  The  poor  feel,  but  they  can 
seldom  speak.  The  story  she  told  with  a wonderful  eloquence  thrilled 
to  all  our  hearts  ; it  seemed  to  us  then  like  the  first  articulate  voice 
from  the  great  poor  class  of  the  city.  It  may  jar  our  refined  sensi- 
bilities, but  we  ought  to  hear  it. 

Her  eye  had  a hard  look  at  first,  but  softened  when  I spoke  to  her 
in  her  own  language. 

“ Have  you  been  long  here  ?” 

“ Only  two  days,  sir.” 

“ Why  are  you  here  ?” 

“ I will  tell  you,  sir.  I was  working  out  with  a lady.  I had  to  get 
up  early  and  go  to  bed  late,  and  I never  had  rest.  She  worked  me 
always  ; and  finally,  because  I could  not  do  everything,  she  beat  me— 
she  beat  me  like  a dog,  and  I ran  away.  I could  not  bear  it.” 

The  manner  of  this  was  wonderfully  passionate  and  eloquent. 

“ But  I thought  you  were  arrested  for  being  near  a place  of  bad 
jharacter,”  said  I. 
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“ I am  going  to  tell  you,  sir.  The  next  day  I and  my  father  went 
to  get  some  clothes  I left  there,  and  the  lady  wouldn’t  give  them  up — 
and  what  could  we  do  ? What  can  the  poor  do  ? My  father  is  a poor 
old  man  who  picks  rags  in  the  streets,  and  I have  never  picked  rags 
yet.  He  said,  ‘ I don’t  want  you  to  be  a rag-picker.  You  are  not  a 
child  now — people  will  look  at  you — you  will  come  to  harm.’  And  I 
said,  ‘No,  father,  I will  help  you.  We  must  do  something,  now  I am 
out  of  place  ;’  and  so  I wen’t  out.  I picked  all  day,  and  didn’t  make 
much,  and  I was  cold  and  hungry.  Towards  night  a gentleman  met 
me,  a very  fine,  well-dressed  gentleman,  an  American,  and  he  said, 
‘ Will  you  go  home  with  me  ?’  and  I said  1 No.’  He  said,  ‘ I will  give 
you  twenty  shillings,’  and  I told  him  I would  go.  And  the  next  morn- 
ing I was  taken  up  outside  by  the  officer.” 

“ Poor  girl !”  said  some  one,  “ had  you  forgotten  your  mother  ? 
and  what  a sin  it  was  !” 

“ No,  sir,  I did  remember  her.  She  had  no  clothes  and  I had  no 
shoes,  and  I have  only  this  (she  shivered  in  her  thin  dress),  and  winter 
is  coming  on.  I know  what  making  money  is,  sir.  I am  only  fourteen, 
but  I am  old  enough.  I have  had  to  take  care  of  myself  ever  since  I 
was  ten  years  old,  and  I have  never  had  a cent  given  me.  It  may  be  a 
sin,  sir  (and  the  tears  rained  down  her  cheeks,  which  she  did  not  deign 
to  wipe  away),  I do  not  ask  you  to  forgive  it.  Men  cannot  forgive, 
but  God  will  forgive.  I know  about  men.  The  rich  do  such  things 
and  worse,  and  no  one  says  anything  against  them.  But  I,  sir — I am 
poor  ! — (this  she  said  with  a tone  which  struck  the  very  heart-strings). 
I have  never  had  any  one  to  take  care  of  me.  Many  is  the  day  I have 
gone  hungry  from  morning  till  night,  because  I did  not  dare  spend  a 
cent  or  two,  the  only  ones  I had.  Oh,  I have  wished  sometimes  so  to 
die  ! Why  does  God  not  kill  me  !” 

She  was  choked  by  her  sobs.  We  let  her  calm  herself  a moment, 
and  then  told  her  our  plan  of  finding  her  a good  home,  where  she 
could  make  an  honest  living.  She  was  mistrustful.  “ I will  tell  you, 
Meine  Herrn  ; I know  men,  and  I do  not  believe  any  one,  I have  been 
cheated  so  often.  There  is  no  trust  in  any  one.  I am  not  a child.  I 
have  lived  as  long  as  people  twice  as  old.” 
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“ But  you  do  not  wish  to  stay  in  prison  ?” 

“ Oh,  God,  no  ! Oh,  there  is  such  a weight  on  my  heart  here. 
There  is  nothing  but  bad  to  learn  in  a prison.  These  dirty  Irish  girls  1 
I would  kill  myself  if  I had  to  stay  here.  Why  was  I ever  born  ? I 
have  such  Kummerniss  (woes)  here  (she  pressed  her  hands  on  her 
heart) — I am  poor !” 

We  explained  more,  and  she  became  satisfied.  We  wished  her  to 
be  bound  to  stay  some  years.  “ No,”  said  she  passionately,  “ I can- 
not ; I confess  to  you,  gentlemen,  I should  either  run  away  or  die  if  I 
was  bound.” 

We  talked  with  the  matron.  She  had  never  known,  she  said,  in  her 
experience,  such  a remarkable  girl.  The  children  there  of  nine  or  ten 
years  were  often  as  old  as  young  women,  but  this  girl  was  an  experi- 
enced woman.  The  offence,  however,  she  had  no  doubt  was  her  first. 
We  obtained  her  release  ; and  one  of  us,  Mr.  G.,  walked  over  to  her 
house  or  cabin,  some  three  miles  on  the  other  side  of  Williamsburg,  iu 
order  that  she  might  see  her  parents  before  she  went.  As  she  walked 
along  she  looked  up  in  Mr.  G.’s  face  and  asked  thoughtfully  why  we 
came  there  for  her  ? He  explained.  She  listened,  and  after  a little 
while  said  in  broken  English,  “ Don't  you  think  letter  for  poor  little 
girls  to  die  than  live ?”  He  spoke  kindly  to  her,  and  said  something 
about  a good  God.  She  shook  her  head.  “ No,  no  good  God.  Why 
am  I so  ? It  always  was  so.  Why  much  suffer  if  good  God  ?”  He 
told  her  they  would  get  her  a supper,  and  in  the  morning  she  should 
start  off  and  find  new  friends.  She  became  gradually  almost  un- 
governed— sobbed — would  like  to  die — even  threatened  suicide  in  this 
wild  way.  Poor  girl ! to  her  there  was  only  one  place  where  the  wild 
embittered  heart  could  rest.  Kindness  and  calm  words  at  length 
made  her  more  reasonable.  After  much  trouble  they  reached  the 
home  or  the  den  of  the  poor  rag-picker.  The  parents  were  very 
grateful,  and  she  was  to  start  off  the  next  morning  to  a country  home, 
where  perhaps  finally  the  parents  will  join  her. 

For  myself,  the  evening  shadow  seemed  more  somber,  and  the  cheer 
ful  home-lights  less  cheerful,  as  I walked  home,  remembering  such  a 
history. 
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Ye  who  are  happy,  whose  lives  have  been  under  sunshine  and  gentle 
influences,  around  whom  Affection  and  Piety  and  Love  have  watched, 
as  ye  gather  in  cheerful  circles  these  autumn  evenings,  think  of  these 
bitter  and  friendless  children  of  the  poor  in  the  great  city.  But  few 
have  such  eloquent  expression  as  this  poor  girl,  yet  all  inarticulately 
feel.  There  are  sad  histories  beneath  this  gay  world — lives  over 
which  is  the  very  shadow  of  death.  God  be  thanked  there  is  a Heart 
which  feels  for  them  all,  where  every  pang  and  groan  will  iiud  a sym- 
pathy, which  will  one  day  right  the  wrong,  and  bring  back  the  light 
over  human  life.  The  day  is  short  for  us  all ; but  for  some  it  will  be 
a pleasant  thought  when  we  come  to  lay  down  our  heads  at  last,  that 
we  have  eased  a few  aching  hearts,  and  brought  peace  and  new  hope 
to  the  dark  lives  of  those  whom  men  had  forgotten  or  cast  out. 

Jan.  1854. — Strange,  the  v aifs  that  are  thrown  here  from  the  Eu- 
ropean shores ! Two  dark-eyed  boys,  with  a foreign  cast  of  feature, 
entered  the  office  to-day. 

They  did  not  speak  English.  I addressed  them  in  German : 
“ Where  are  you  from  ?”  “ We  are  just  from  Cracow,  sir.”  “ What ! 

Poles?”  “Yes,  mein  Herr;  we  left  because  the  Austrian  Emperor 
was  recruiting  for  the  militair.”  “ He  takes  boys  then  for  the  army  ?” 
“ Aeh,  yes,  sir,  every  one  for  the  war  that  he  can  find  ; and  he  sends 
them  to  Hungary,  and  then  the  Hungarians  come  to  Poland.”  The 
oldest  led  the  conversation,  a lad  of  about  thirteen  years  ; the  other 
was  about  twelve,  and  spoke  with  great  spirit.  I asked  how  he 
learned  German  so  well.  His  eyes  sparkled,  and  he  said,  “We  can- 
not speak  Polish  now  there,  sir — nothing  but  German.  It  is  all  Aus- 
trian now.”  An  Emigration-society  had  given  them  the  means  to  come 
over.  They  had  no  money  and  no  friends,  except  a brother  out  of 
employ,  like  themselves.  Still  they  seemed  hopeful  and  cheery.  They 
were  jewelers’  boys,  and  the  youngest  could  take  a watch  to  pieces 
and  put  it  together  now. 

We  sent  them  to  a jeweler’s  down-town,  and  through  various  as 
dstance  they  have  secured  places. 
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Jan.  1854. — A Sabbath-scliool  visitor  brought  up  a pretty  Irish  girl, 
of  about  nineteen  years. 

She  was  very  neat  and  nice,  the  visitor  said,  when  he  first  saw  her, 
in  a poor  den  in  Washington-street.  Now  her  dress  was  bedraggled, 
her  fine  black  hair  uncombed,  and  such  a look  of  wildness  was  in  hei 
eyes  as  caught  the  attention  at  once.  She  had  fallen  out  ot  work, 
had  pawned  her  clothes,  then  was  driven  into  the  street  by  her  land- 
lady, “ because  she  was  a Protestant,”  and  had  slept  two  nights  in  the 
station  house  ! 

Poor  thing  1 almost  maddened  in  the  hard  battle  of  the  streets  for 
mere  life  ! She  had  not  eaten  for  twenty-four  hours,  but  she  would 
touch  nothing  until  her  fate  was  settled.  An  honest,  pure  girl,  evi- 
dently. Of  course  there  were  families  enough  in  the  country  who 
would  be  very  glad  of  such  a help  ; and  she  was  sent  to  a kind  farmer 
in  Connecticut,  who  has  already  taken  one  of  our  boys. 

Jan.  16. — Four  German  boys  are  sent  to  the  office  by  the  warden 
of  the  Essex-Market  prison.  They  are  intelligent-looking,  strong 
boys,  between  the  ages  of  15  and  20 — not  vicious  or  degraded,  yet 
having  reported  themselves  to  the  prison  because  without  home  or 
work.  “ It  was  a pity,”  the  warden  said,  “ to  send  them  to  Black- 
well’s Island,  where  they  would  only  become  corrupted,  and  instead  of 
vagrants  become  something  worse.”  A hopeful  look  lights  up  the 
honest  German  faces,  as  wre  tell  them  that  we  can  find  places  for  them 
and  a chance  to  make  men  of  themselves.  Two  are  sent  to  a farm  in 
Delaware,  and  two  to  a manufactory  in  Connecticut.  It  was  probably 
the  turning-point  with  them,  so  far  as  society  is  concerned.  The 
course  is  plain  and  clear  in  the  great  city — vagrancy,  the  gnawings  of 
hunger,  a petty  theft,  and  a term  in  the  city  prison.  Some  additional 
lessons  learned  there  in  debauchery  and  roguery — a wilder  and  bolder 
life  of  crime,  the  stern  punishment  of  the  law  again,  and  now  despera- 
tion and  riot  ! 

The  end  too  often — one  of  those  gloomy  scenes  whose  sad  kneli 
reaches  our  ears  almost  every  week — the  execution  of  the  young 
malefactor. 
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[translated.] 

The  following  is  from  one  of  them,  sent  to  Delaware. 

“ Near  Camden — Delaware. 

“ Most  Honored  Sir : Agreeably  to  your  wishes,  I seize  my  pen 
and  make  you  the  following  communication  : 

“ I and  T.  arrived  here,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  R.,  Friday  before  last, 
where  we  were  received  very  kindly.  * * * I like  it 

far  better  here  than  in  a great  city,  where  every  vice  and  sin  have  their 
seats.  I have  engaged  myself  to  remain  here  five  years,  &c. 

* * * * “ Thanking  you  finally  for  your  affectionate 

help  from  a miserable  life,  and  for  the  salvation  of  my  soul  from  im- 
minent ruin,  I take  the  liberty  of  begging  you  to  send  me  kindly  a 
German  Bible,”  &c. 


Jan.  1854. — Another  homeless  boy — a news-boy- — quick,  shrewd 
and  impudent,  but  weakened  now  by  hunger.  Has  not  slept  in  a house 
for  a year  ; lies  down  in  boxes  or  printing-house  alleys,  or  in  the  court 
near  the  press-rooms. 

lie  was  brought  up  by  a missionary  who  had  met  him  in  a wretched 
condition.  He  told  the  missionary  “ he  was  tired  of  loafing.”  He 
says  he  has  sometimes  made  $3  a Sunday,  by  the  Sunday  papers  ; 
but  generally  they  do  not  average  more  than  two  or  three  shillings  a 
day. 

The  smartest  boys  live  on  the  others  by  gambling,  and  can  make 
from  ten  to  twelve  shillings  a day.  This  is  mostly  by  pitching  cents, 
“ pitching  to  the  hub,”  “ spanning,”  and  “ back-hand.”  They  all  go 
to  the  theatres,  and  don’t  often  save  much.  They  get  the  Times  and 
Tribum  for  eighteen  cents  a dozen,  or  at  a discount  of  twenty-five  per 
cent.  ; the  Sun  for  eight  cents  a dozen,  or  with  thirty-three  per  cent, 
discount. 

They  make  most  on  the  two-cent  and  six-cent  papers.  He  had  “ got 
?tuek,”  he  said  ; could  not  sell  his  papers,  and  of  course  had  no  capital 
'or  the  next  day  ; and  so  went  on  until  he  was  in  the  half-starved  con- 
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dition  in  which  this  gentleman  found  him.  We  fed  him  and  sent  him 
to  a place  where  he  will  be  well  provided  for. 


[office  journal.] 

Julia  L , fifteen  years — Irish  Catholic— orphan.  Father  was  a 

plasterer  ; mother  a bonnet-maker.  Father  died  three  years  ago  ; 
mother  one  year.  Lived  in  Eighteenth-street.  After  mother  died, 
Julia  took  her  two  brothers,  twelve  and  three  years  old,  and  her  sister, 
eight  years,  and  lived  in  a cellar  in  Eighteenth-street.  Slept  on  straw 
and  begged  cold  victuals.  Her  brothers  and  sisters  “ took  sick  ” — had 
“ pains  in  the  bones,”  and  died,  and  the  “ City  Hall  buried,  them ! ” 
Julia  cannot  read  or  write.  Sent  to  Mrs.  E.  W , Conn. 

What  a history  of  loneliness,  poverty  and  despair,  in  these  few 
items ! 


EXTRACT  FROM  THE  DIARY  OF  ONE  OF  THE  VISITORS. 

April  25th. — A cold,  raw,  wet  day,  passing  up  Second-street,  near 
First  Avenue,  I saw  a pair  of  heavy  boots  half  exposed  under  a cart 
box.  Bending  down  I looked  in.  A boy  of  about  twelve  years,  well 
formed,  a good  head,  with  a large  beautiful  eye,  was  making  himself 
ready  for  breakfast.  From  a deep  pocket  of  his  long  coat  he  brought 
up  a dry  crust,  from  the  other  he  pulled  out  a dirty  package  and 
began  unwrapping  a bit  of  paper,  then  a rag,  and  so  on  for  several 
layers  till  he  came  to  a bone,  which  he  gnawed  like  a dog.  When  I 
spoke  he  started,  hid  his  bone  under  his  coat,  and  looked  up,  trembling 
with  fright.  It  required  patience  and  kindness  to  draw  him  from 
his  hiding  place  and  coax  out  his  story.  “ Hai’nt  got  no  father.” 
How  long  has  he  been  dead  ? “ He  aint  dead,  sir  ; but  I don’t  know 

ivhere  he  is.  He  breaks  up  mother,  sir,  and  we  can’t  live  anywhere, 
blow,  mother  don’t  live  ; she  works  out,  sir.”  But  where  do  yon  stay  ? 
“ I don’t  know.”  Where  did  you  stay  last  night  ? “ A woman  in 

Sixth-street  took  me  in  this  week.” 

I went  with  John  to  Sixth-street.  In  a small  back  yard  was  an 
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American  woman  sawing  boards.  One  of  her  little  boys  was  splitting 
and  packing  it  into  a basket  strapped  upon  the  shoulders  of  a younger 
brother,  who  was  about  starting  out  to  cry  chips  through  the  streets. 
Do  you  know  this  poor  boy  ? “Yes,  sir,  he  came  to  me  a few  days 
ago  ; ” — and  she  plied  her  saw  again.  I interrupted  her,  and  she  gave  me 
the  following  account  of  herself.  “ I married  a merchant  in  Albany. 
My  father  was  a merchant — he  opposed  my  marriage.  My  husband 
began  to  drink  ; things  grew  worse  ; we  failed  and  came  to  New  York 
for  shame.  My  husband  is  drunk  now.  You  can  see  him  on  the 
floor  if  you  go  up  stairs,”  and  she  turned  around  to  saw,  while  the 
tears  dropped  down  on  the  wood.  Have  you  any  children  ? “Yes, 
sir,  these  are  my  boys,  and  I have  three  other  children,  smaller.” 
Why  did  you  take  in  this  street  boy?  “I  couldn’t  help  it,  sir  ; I 
should  be  sorry  for  the  mother  that  could  shut  the  door  in  such  a face 
as  that.  No,  my  husband  kicked  him  down  stairs,  but  I called  him 

up  when  C had  gone  to  sleep,  and  in  the  morning  I wake  up 

the  boy  and  send  him  out  with  His  breakfast  before  my  husband  is 
up.  No,  sir,  John  is  nothing  to  me,  but  I have  seen  his  drunken 
mother,  and  I know  the  boy  has  no  home.  Isn’t  it  strange,  sir  ? 
You  see  me  and  my  barefooted  boys,  yet  every  poor  thing  in  New 
York  comes  to  us,  though  we  are  poorer  than  all  the  rest.”  “ Fido, 
Fido,  come  here,”  and  a little  dog  came  barking  down  stairs.  “A 
few  weeks  ago  that  dog  came  and  whined  at  my  door.  I opened  it, 
and  he  hobbled  in  with  a broken  leg  almost  starved.  We  were  hun- 
gry, but  I fed  him — the  children  were  willing,  sir,  and  bound  up  his 
leg.  He’s  well  now,  and  as  happy  as  any  dog.  Not  long  after  that 
a lean  horse  lay  down  just  here  in  the  street.  He  was  a poor  old 
fellow  turned  off  to  die.  I supposed  he  couldn’t  work  any  more.  Ed- 
ward told  me  of  him,  and  I went  down  with  some  water.  It  did  him 
good,  but  he  couldn’t  get  up.  Then  I brought  down  some  meal — I 
was  just  making  a pudding  for  supper,  and  took  out  my  part  of  it  and 
gave  it  to  the  horse.  I wish  you  could  have  seen  that  horse  look  at 
me. 

“ Yes,  I am  poor.  God  knows  I have  little  to  spare  ; but  I hope 
never  to  be  so  poor  that  I can’t  help  all  that  are  poorer  than  we  arc.” 


